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WATCHING A SPECIAL RUN made for 
their inspection on the big, new newspaper 
press at the Sheldon Mail plant are 38 
pupils of grades 6, 7 and 8 of the Boyden 
school. The children spent one Thursday 
afternoon at the Mail office and were much 
interested not only in the press but in much 
of the other machinery, casting, etc. They 
also filled completely the office of Publisher 


JUNE 


IOWA PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Courtesy Sheldon Mail 


Paul C. Woods, and enjoyed his rock and 
Indian collection as much as they did the 
newspaper equipment. Instructors Mrs. 
Henry Moret and Nick R. Hulst accom- 
panied the students. They also visited a soy 
bean processing plant, a dairy and the tele- 
phone office. “Everyone enjoved im- 
mensely and the next dav we discussed 
everything we saw,” Mrs. Moret reported. 
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but Courier 


is a newspaper 


The couriers who work for The Courier are a busy bunch 
. . . hustling proofs and plates, hot copy and hot lead. 
Their jobs are important to the process of putting out the 
paper .. . but no one ever confuses them with the paper. 


The capital makes the difference...the capital ‘“‘C” 
that distinguishes Courier as a newspaper. 


Capitals always make a difference. They designate proper 
names, names of papers, names of products. And they 
are always used to set aside words that are trade-marks 
from words that are common members of the language. 


Coke, for example, is the brand name of a product... 
the delicious product of The Coca-Cola Company. Like 
Coca-Cola, Coke is also a trade-mark. So—good usage 
demands capital treatment for Coke. 


That’s why we ask that you make it Coke—with a capital, 
please—when you have occasion to refer to our product. 


P.S. Couriers on newspapers are frequently used to bring 
frosty bottles of delicious Coke to members of the 
working press. 


Ask for it either way CULL, ° 
... both trade-marks 


"Coke 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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lowa Newspaper Income Lower 


Expenses Drop Also, 


Y | d h TABLE 1 
ear y Stu y S ows Average Income, Expense and Profit 
Income Expense Profit 
By Wilbur Peterson 6 Weeklies (under 1,000 circ. ) $11,363 10,068 1,295 
and Fred Carrier Per cent of income 88.6 lld4 
6 Weeklies (1,000-1,999 ) 22,134 16,793 5,341 
: Per cent of income 75.9 24.1 
OTH average income and average 3 Weeklies (2,000-2,999) 51,202 41,239 9,963 
expense of 29 Iowa weekly and Per cent of income 80.5 19.5 
daily newspapers were lower in 1952 5 Weeklies (3,000-3,999 ) 71,508 60,165 11,343 
as compared with a similar number of _ Per cent of income 84.1 15.9 
3 Semi-weeklies or twin-weeklies 
(3,000-4,000 cire. ) 119,074 101,854 17,220 
a recent study by the Bureau of Media Per cent of income 85.5 14.5 
Service of the State University of Iowa 4 Dailies (4,000-7,000) 207,078 185,854 21,224 
School of Journalism. Per cent of income 89.8 10.2 
2 Dailies (over 15,000 circ. ) $32,854 691,739 141,115 
While average profits before income : ie 9 
Per cent of income 83.1 16.9 
taxes were lower in dollar figures, as 
percentages of total income they were 
slightly higher than the previous year. TABLE 2 


For several years past, the trend in 
profits percentage-wise has been 
downward. 

Comparison of this year’s study 


Average Circulation and Per Subscriber Income, Expense and Profit 


Average 


Income per Expense per Profit per 


Circulation Subscriber Subscriber Subscriber 


6 Weeklies (under 1.00) 645 $17.62 $15.61 $2.01 
with previous years is possible only 


6 Weeklies (1,000-1,999 ) 1,378 16.06 12.19 3.87 

on a very limited basis because the 3 Weeklies (2,000-2,999 ) 2,318 22.08 17.79 4.30 

same papers do not necessarily partici- 5 Weeklies (3,000-3,999 ) 3,357 21.30 17.92 3.38 
3 Semi-weeklies or twin-weeklies 

pate from year to year. Any differ- (3.000-4.000) 3.645 32.67 27 94 473 

ences in the data could be the result 4 Dailies (4,000-7,000) 5.275 39.26 35.23 403 

of different newspapers — reporting 2 Dailies (over 15,000) 22,298 37.35 31.02 6.33 


each year. 

In the survey of 1951 income and 
expense 25 newspapers participated. 
This year’s study of 1952 data includ- 
ed 29 papers. Six others also returned 
questionnaires that were not usable 
for various reasons. 

The papers in this year's survey 
were placed in seven classifications 
by circulation size and frequency of 
publication, to make it easy for pub- 
lishers to compare their own experi- 
ence with that of other papers of simi- 
lar size. 

The classes are: 

Weeklies with less than 1,000. cir- 
culation (6 papers reported). 


Weeklies with 1,000-1,999 circula- 
tion (6 papers). 

Weeklies with 2,000-2,999 circula- 
tion (3 papers). 

Weeklies with 3,000-3,999 circula- 
tion (5 papers). 

Twin-weeklies and semi-weeklies 
with 3,000-4,000 circulation (3 
papers). 

Dailies with 4,000-7,000  circula- 
tion (4 papers). 

Dailies with 15,000 or more circu- 
lation (2 papers). 

This breakdown is used in the 16 


tables which acompany this article. 
Table 1 shows the average income, 
expense, and profit before income 
taxes for the seven classes of papers. 
Table 2 shows the average circula- 
tion for each class, and also income, 
expense and profit per subscriber. 

Tables 3 to 9 show the sources of 
income for the seven classes of papers. 
The figures listed are the average for 
the number of papers which reported 
any individual item. 

Tables 10 to 16 show the sources 
of expense. (turn to next page.) 
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In this year’s study, the average in- 
come for all papers was $122,875 as 
compared with $89,875 last  vear. 
However, the figures for this year in- 
clude two dailies with circulations of 
more than 15,000, while no papers 
that large were included in last year’s 
survey. 

Averages for 27 papers this year, 
not including the two large dailies, 
compare with averages for 1951 in 
this way: 

1952 
Number of papers 27 
Average income $70,284 
Average expense $60,544 
Per cent of aver- 
age income 86.1 
Average profit 

(before income 

taxes ) 

Per cent of av- 
erage income 13.9 11.3 

In four of the six classes (other 
than dailies with more than 15,000 
circulation), average income and av- 


$ 9,740 $10,094 


erage expense were lower in 1952 
while in two classes they were great- 
er. Average profit was greater in four 
classes and less in two. (See Table No. 
1 for the 1952 figures). 

The sources of income reported by 
the papers showed that advertising 
ranged from 55.6 to 71.0 per cent of 
total income. A year ago advertising 
provided from 57.3 to 69.2 per cent 
of income. 

Four of the six classes showed a 
decrease in percentage of income 
realized from circulation; five showed 
increases in percentage of income 
from printing and from miscellaneous 
sources. 

On the expense side, wages and 
salaries ranged from 43.5 to 61.2 per 


Nore—Percentages do not add up to 100 
per cent because the number of papers 
reporting each item varied. Percentages 
of each item are based on the average 
total expense or income of the papers re- 
porting the item. 


cent of total expense in the various 
classes. Last year this percentage 
range was from 48.7 to 63.3 per cent 
of total expense. 

In four of the six groups, percent- 
age of expense for wages was lower 
than the previous year; in the other 
two, it was higher. 

The third largest item of expense for 
all classes of papers was cost of ma- 
terials, which ranged from 10.3. to 
22.8 of the total. For most of the 
papers, the next largest expense was 
business office costs. 

It is not too meaningful to com- 
pare closely all the sources of expense 
for this year with figures for last year 
because there are no apparent trends 
of any kind. Changes were of both up- 
ward and downward nature and 
seemed to be the result of different 
papers participating in each year's 
survey, rather than the result of any 
significant change in business con- 


ditions. 


Scurces of Income and Expense According to Circulation Size 


TABLE 3 


Scurces of Income on Weeklies Under 1,000 


Circulation 


No. of 
Source of Income Papers 
Advertising 6 
Circulation 6 
Printing 6 
Miscellaneous 4 


TABLE 5 


Sources of Income on Weeklies 2,000-2,999 


Circulation 


Average 
Income 


of Total 
Income Source of Income 
62.3 Local Display 
10.7 National 
21:2 Classified 
Berg Legal 
TOTAL ADS 
Circulation 
Printing 
Miscellaneous 


TABLE 4 


Sources of Income on Weeklies 1,000-1,999 


Circulation 


No. of 
Papers 


Average 
Income 


“ of Total 
Income 
53.9 
3.8 
3.1 
6.6 
64.0 
15.2 
16.0 


TABLE 6 


Sources of Income on Weeklies 3,000-3,999 


Circulation 


No. of 
Papers 


Average “ of Total 
Income Income 
$28,067 47.0 
3,167 5.3 
1,148 25 
3,158 6.8 
28,454 55.6 
5,936 
14,240 
2,571 


No. of 

Source of Income Papers 
Local Display 3 
National 
Classified 
Legal 

TOTAL ADS 
Circulation 
Printing 
Miscellaneous 


Average “% of Total 
Income Income 
$31,241 42.) 
4,308 5.8 
9.512 3.4 
3.658 4.9 
43,024 58.8 
9,458 13.2 
14,328 20.0 
5,825 7.9 
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Source of Income 
Local Display 
National 
Classified 
Legal 

TOTAL ADS 
Circulation 
Printing 
Miscellaneous 
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TABLE 7 TABLE 8 
Sources of Income on Semi-Weeklies and Twin- Sources of Income on Dailies 4,000-7,000 Circulation 
Weeklies 3,000-4,000 Circulation 
No. of Average “% of Total 
No. of Average ‘“ of Total Source of Income Papers Income Income 
Source of Income Papers Income Income Local Display 4 $102,058 49.3 
Local Display 3 $59,360 49.9 National 4 13,483 6.5 
National 3 8,254 6.9 Classitied 4 19,551 9.4 
Classified 3 6,674 5.6 Legal 3 5,322 2.5 
Legal 2 5,015 4.8 TOTAL ADS 4 139,084 67.2 
TOTAL ADS 3 77,965 65.5 Circulation 4 47,643 23.0 
Circulation 5 15,432 13.0 Printing 2 35,122 15.1 
Printing 3 21,867 18.4 Miscellaneous 4 2,789 1.3 
Miscellaneous 3 3,810 3.2 
TABLE 9 TABLE 10 
Sources of Income on Dailies with Circulation Sources of Expense on Weeklies Under 1,000 
15,000 or More Circulation 
No. of Average “% of Total No. of Average “% of Total 
Source of Income Papers Income Income Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense 
Local Display 2 $377,789 45.4 Wages, Salaries, Com- 
National 2 100,047 12.0 missions, Bonuses 3 $17.943 43.5 
Classified 2 97,033 11.7 Editorial and News 5 401 3.6 
Legal 2 16,305 2.0 Advertising 4 240 1.9 
TOTAL ADS 2 591,174 71.0 Cost of Materials 5 1,521 13.8 
Circulation 2 234,255 28.1 Circulation 4 121 1.2 
Miscellaneous 2 7,425 0.9 Building Expense 5 636 5.8 
Business Office 5 1,581 14.4 
Taxes 5 328 3.0 
Depreciation 5 737 6.7 
TABLE 11 TABLE 12 
Sources of Expense on Weeklies 1,000-1,999 Sources of Expense on Weeklies 2,000-2,999 
Circulation Circulation 
No. of Average “ of Total No. of Average “ of Total 
Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense 
Wages, Salaries, Com- Wages. Salaries, Com- 
missions, Bonuses 5 $8,242 48.5 missions. Bonuses 3 $17,943 43.5 
Editorial and News 5 606 3.3 Editorial and News 3 2.493 6.0 
Advertising 5 446 2.5 Advertising 2 2,562 5.3 
Cost of Materials 5 2.565 14.1 Cost of Materials 3 8,242 20.0 
Circulation 6 275 1.6 Circulation 2 2,929 6.1 
Building Expense 6 972 5.8 Building Expense 3 2,359 5.7 
Business Office 6 2,375 14.1 Business Office 3 2.530 6.1 
Taxes 6 670 4.0 Taxes 3 2.430 5.9 
Depreciation 5 874 se | Depreciation 2 2,342 4.9 
TABLE 13 TABLE 14 
Sources of Expense on Weeklies 3,000-3,999 Sources of Expense on Semi-Weeklies and 
Circulation Twin-Weeklies 3,000-4,000 Circulation 
No. of Average “ of Total No. of Average “ of Total 
Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense 
Wages, Salaries, Com- Wages, Salaries, Com- 
missions, Bonuses o $31,226 51.9 missions, Bonuses 3 $62,356 61.2 
Editorial and News 4 2,738 4.8 Editorial and News 3 2.958 2.9 
Advertising 5 1,452 2.4 Advertising 3 3,361 33 
Cost of Materials 5 13.730 22.8 Cost of Materials 3 13,869 13.6 
Circulation i 943 12 Circulation 3 2.535 2.5 
Building Expense 5 2,102 35 Building Expense 3 2.644 2.6 
Business Office a 4,092 6.8 Business Office 3 §,328 8.2 
Taxes 5 986 1.6 Taxes 3 2 603 2.6 
Depreciation 4 2,794 4.5 Depreciation 3 3,133 3.1 
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Sources of Expense on Dailies 4,000-7,000 Circulation 


No. of Average % of Total 
Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense 
Wages, Salaries, Com- Source of Expense 

missions, Bonuses 4 $109,861 59.1 Wages, Salaries, Com- 

Editorial and News 4 9,037 4.9 missions, Bonuses 
Advertising 4 9,475 5.1 Editorial and News 
Cost of Materials 4 19,083 10.3 Advertising 
Circulation 4 5,627 3.0 Cost of Materials 
Building Expense 4 7,210 3.9 Circulation 
Business Office 4 9,634 5.2 Building Expense 
Taxes 4 3,486 1.9 Business Office 
Depreciation 4 5,233 2.8 Taxes 


Depreciation 


TABLE 16 


Sources of Expense on Dailies with More Than 
15,000 Circulation 


No. of Average % of Total 
Papers Expense Expense 
2 $359,023 51.9 
2 32,325 4.7 
2 23,191 3.4 
2 148,595 21.5 
2 51,193 7.4 
2 18,046 2.6 
2 34,641 5.0 
2 9,300 1.3 
2 12,924 1.9 


WHO Borrows Items 
From lowa Weeklies 
For Saturday Show 


“The Home Town News,” a pro- 
gram carrying news and feature ma- 
terial taken from Iowa weekly news- 
papers, is presented over WHO, Des 
Moines. at 8:15 a.m. Saturdays. WHO 
news manager Jack Shelley produces 
this 10-minute segment of “Home 
Town Features,” a half-hour show 
featuring recorded interviews made 
by WHO anonuncer Del Donahoo 
with interesting lowa personalities. 

In scanning the weeklies for pro- 
gram material, Shelley finds that what 
is suitable for the show is almost any- 
thing interesting that has not already 
been used by wire services or daily 
papers. AP gets the script each week 
with the understanding they will re- 
lease nothing until it has been broad- 
cast. Shelley says AP “lifts” about 
two stories a week from his script. 

In order to get material from all 
lowa weeklies, Shelley has set up a 
sampling system which includes ae 
tain papers each week and which 
samples all weeklies during an ap- 
proximately two-month cycle. He bor- 
rows copies of these newspapers from 
Don Reid, managing director of the 
Iowa Press association. 

Shelley finds that the best material 
for his show is in the features pub- 
lished by the weeklies. But he points 
out that many weeklies tend to put 
their very best human interest and 
feature material in signed columns, in- 
stead of playing them as straight 
news. 

“The Home Town News” has been 
on the air since November, and Shel- 


ley says: “I think we may have been 
able to do just a little to increase our 
audience’s awareness of the fine and 
fundamental job so many Iowa weekly 
newspapers are doing, and I have used 
this broadcast again and again to point 
out that the weeklies carry so much 
of the kind of news that cannot be 
found anywhere else.” 


Belmond Editor Lauds 


Dewel Dual-Columning 

The Belmond Independent com- 
ments on Duane Dewel’s columns: 
“We imagine that the readers of the 
Kossuth County Advance are mighty 
happy that the 55th general assembly 
has drawn to a_ close, permitting 
Duane Dewel to return to his edi- 


torial chores. 

“You see, Mr. Dewel is two of the 
finest columnists in the business. 
That’s what we said. TWO! Each 
week he writes a column he captions 
‘Hodgepodge,’ which is richly laden 
with quips and cogent comment. This 
column, very understandably, is one 
of the most widely quoted country 
newspaper columns in America. 

“Duane’s second weekly effort is 
a dyspeptic commentary on current 
events which is anonymously credited 


to ‘The Old Goat.’ ” 


Fire Perils Republican 

A recent fire periled the plant of 
the Davis County Republican at 
Bloomfield but quickly ex- 
tinguished by firemen. 


SEE FIRST 


FOR ALL TYPE METAL NEEDS 
Cut melting pot dross with Federated’s new CASTOMATIC ® Type Metals... 


operation is completed under pressure. . 


ally cast on patented electronically controlled machines. The casting 
. air is kept from the molten metal. 


Therefore harmful oxides are excluded and you get less dross in the melting 
pot. The metal is extra fine grained and uniform throughout. Orifices stay clean 
-++metal flows freely... machines operate smoothly. Available in 5-lb. bars 
--+in Monotype or Ludlow, Stereotype, Linotype or Intertype. 


Federated stands ready to fill your needs promptly ...and accept your dross 
- at any of its 11 type metal service points across the nation. 


See Federated first for CASTOMATIC Type Metals, for Electrotype Metal, 
Copper and Tin Anodes, Electrotyper’s Foil, Savaloy stick-type flux and 


Savemet dry powder flux. 


—- 
AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
4041 PARK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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New Pasting Device 


Battle Creek Printer 
Invents Paper Wrapper 


As a result of many struggles with 
the problem of pasting single wraps, 
Louis Derr Jr., former owner of the 
Battle Creek Times, has invented a 
paster. 

The “Pastnank Wrapper” was ex- 
hibited by Selene C. Lightner, pres- 
ent publisher of the Times, at the 
April meeting of the Iowa Press 
association in Des Moines. 

Derr writes THE lowa PuBLISHER: 
“The device will hold about 700 
sheets of wrappers, is adjustable for 
the length of sheet but the width is 
fixed at eight inches, which we find 
is right for cutting out and covers 
most all papers nicely. After the op- 
erator becomes familiar with its op. 
eration as many as 600 per hour can 
be wrapped. Faste can be saved, 
time is saved and the machine, being 
small, can be used anywhere in the 
shop.” 

Here’s how the paster operates: 
Paste is deposited in a V-shaped 
trough, as is shown in the upper left 
end of the illustration. The trough 
itself is cast of aluminum, and_ the 
weight of the metal holds it in close 
contact with the ends of the wrap- 
pers. The paste passes through an 
opening in the bottom of the trough, 
coming in contact with each wrap in 
turn as successive wrappers are pulled 
off the pile. The trough is kept in 
line by two rods on which it slides 
up and down. 

Derr continues: “The idea came to 
me when I first started working for 
Arlo Witters, editor of the Times in 
1938. I believed there surely must 
be a better and quicker way of doing 
the necessary but time-consuming and 
messy job of wrapping out-going and 
single-wraps, so I set out to make the 
machine to do the work or at least one 
that would help cut down time.” 

Since July 1952, Derr has devoted 
full time to this and other production 
enterprises. The final grinding, ma- 
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Buys Printing Firm 


John Thomb, Union, has purchased 
the Service Printing company and 
Eldora Record company from Law- 
rence Oldenburg and is to take pos- 
session June 1. He has been employed 
by the Hampton newspapers for the 
past year. Oldenburg has accepted a 
position with a Biloxi, Miss., commer- 
cial printing firm. 


This is the paster developed by Louis Derr Jr., Battle Creek, lowa, which wraps 
600 papers per hour. He conceived the idea in 1938 and his first model had a 
wooden base and a stereotype metal tank. Eventually the whole device was 
cast in aluminum. Derr has patented it and is beginning to produce it. See story 


for explanation of how it operates. 


chining, fitting and assembling are 
done in Battle Creek and the initial 
casting is done elsewhere. 


5 lowans Purchase 
Benz’s Press-News 


Lester G. Benz, editor and publisher 
of the Mitchell County Press and 
Osage News since 1944, and 1949 
Iowa Press association president, has 
announced the sale of that paper. Ef- 
fective May 29, this transaction was 
one of the largest in lowa in recent 
years. 

New owners of the Press-News are 
Maurice B. Jones and Mrs. M. B. 
Jones, editors and publishers of the 


Cresco Times-Plain Dealer; Jackson N. 
Baly, associate editor of the Times- 
Plain Dealer, and John E. Feuling, 
editor and publisher of the New 
Hampton Tribune and the New 
Hampton Economist. 

These four will be joined by Rus- 
sell Hart, owner and publisher of the 
Osage Shoppers Guide, in forming the 
Osage publishing company to print 
the Press-News. The new owners have 
not yet announced who will manage 
the Osage paper but said that they 
would retain the entire staff. 


Mackey New Foreman 
Bernard Mackey, former printer at 

the Jefferson Bee-Herald, is new shop 

foreman of the Audubon News-Guide. 
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lowa Publisher Editorials 


What's the Use of Telling 
‘Em If It Isn't the Truth? 


Bigger and better newspapers, big- 
ger and better radio, bigger and bet- 
ter television, bigger and better ways 
of telling ‘em — that’s the history 
of mass communications. 

But what does it all amount to, if 
we don’t tell bigger and _ better 
things? 

Prof. Wendell Johnson of the State 
University of Iowa points out that 
the improved methods of mass com- 
munications make it all the more pos- 
sible for powerful agencies to spew 
hate and misunderstanding over the 
world. 

Professor Johnson does not scold 
about the hate but he does try to 
explain the misunderstanding. It 
arises, he says, because everyone 
filters the facts through the peculiar 
sieve of his own personality, and also 
more facts than 
there are words, and so words have 


because there are 
to be used inexactly. 

Professor Johnson is, as these rea- 
sonings indicate, a student of seman- 
tics, which is a science of examining 
the way words, facts and ideas fit 
one another, and how they are used. 

Professor Johnson’s comments were 
written for deposit in the time cap- 
sule at the new Communications Cen- 
ter of the State University of Iowa 
school of journalism. 

He is not discouraged about the 
situation he thus discloses. He thinks 
we can do something about it if we 
understand it fully. 

Prof. 


capsule 


Hew Roberts, another time 
commentator, praises the 
for their courage. He 
thinks they constitute the outstand- 
ingly courageous institution of our 
modern civilization, outstripping both 
the schools and the churches in this 
respect. He has other fine 
things also to say about the news- 
papers, being more commendatory 
than most non-newspaper people are 
when they discuss journalism. 


8 


newspapers 


some 


But Professor Roberts does also 
make some severe criticism of the 
newspapers, especially as to the lack 


of information of newspaper workers. 


Nelson Antrim Crawford, in his 
book on the ethics of journalism, 
written years ago, insisted that the 
shortcomings of the newspapers were 
not willful, but could be ascribed 
to “ignorance, inertia and fear.” We 
are glad Professor Roberts does not 
charge us with fear, and he seems 
to have enough admiration for jour- 
nalistic enterprise and activity that 


he would not charge inertia. 


This matter of having to know 
everything has bothered us all our 
lives. We always have given lip ser- 
vice to the idea but never have 
worked on it too much. 

The old Roman dictum, “Nothing 
human is foreign to me,” is a wonder- 
ful working program, but very ex- 
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acting, especially as fields of knowl- 
edge widen and the world shrinks. 

One can specialize and, as the 
saying goes, learn more and more 
about less and less until he finally 
knows everything about nothing. Or 
he can go in for culture and learn 
less and less about more and more 
until finally he knows nothing about 
everything. 

But a wiser and more sensible ideal 
is to know quite a bit about a lot 
of things and a good deal about one 
thing — which one thing, in the case 
of the publisher, ought to be the 
newspaper business. Even this is a 
big order, but we do have publishers 
who achieve it. 

The editor, as distinct from the 
publisher, presumably is a man who 
does not make the newspaper _busi- 
ness, as such, his field of specializa- 
tion, but concentrates on knowing as 
much as possible about the things he 
writes about. This, too, is a big 
order. 


6 lowa Weeklies Win 
In National Contest 


The Montezuma Republican won 
second place in the “Best Use of II- 
lustrative Material” class at a recent 
convention of the National Editorial 
association in New Orleans, La. Re- 
sults of a national weekly contest were 
announced at the meeting. 

Other lowa papers winning honors 
in the contest were: the Denison Bul- 
letin, fifth in the “Special Issue” class; 
the Independence Conservative, fifth 
in an editorial contest stressing “Re- 
dedication to Basic American Prin- 
ciples”; the Pella Chronicle, fifth place 
winner of the Herrick Editorial award, 
for which editorials were judged on 
their effectiveness in teaching the 
American way; the Storm Lake Pilot- 
Tribune, sixth in “Best News Pictures” 
and the Algona Upper Des Moines, 
sixth in “Best Advertising Idea.” 


Tysons Publish Weeklies 


H. G. “Monk” Tyson, a reporter 
and photographer for the Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald trom 1946 to 1950, 
is co-publishing the Hotchkiss Herald 
and the Crawford Chronicle in Colo- 
rado. His partner is his wife, Parma, 
who used to write under the by-line 
“Parma from Monona.” They — took 
over the two weeklies three years ago. 
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President Burrows Says 


You Can't Afford te Miss 
Attending NEA Convention 


By John R. Burrows 


President, lowa Press Association 


% lowa newspapers were mighty 
well represented at the National 
Editorial association convention in 
New Orleans, April 26 to May 3. 
With the exception of Lousiana and 
possibly Minnesota, who had one of 
their members elected president, Iowa 
headed the list of newspapers rep- 
resented. 

New Orleans and the state of Lousi- 
ana were wonderful hosts and did a 
splendid job of selling their cities and 
the state as a whole. The meetings 
were held in the afternoons, with the 
mornings and most evenings open for 
seeing the sights such as the French 
Quarter, the port of New Orleans, 
Trade Mart and International House. 
Those who have attended other sum- 
mer NEA meetings report this one as 
having the finest program and_ the 
largest registration. 

The programs were exceptionally 
good and full of meat for those looking 
for it. The fellowship was exception- 
ally fine through fellowship and by 
visiting you often could talk over 
problems with those from all of the 
country to get productive ideas to take 
back home. 

If you have never attended a na- 
tional newspaper convention you do 
not know what you have missed. You 
owe it to vourself, your newspaper 
and your community to see how the 
other parts of the USA live, work and 
play. You meet the “cream of the 
crop” of publishers at the NEA meet- 
ings. 

The Burrows family (Mrs. and 
Tom) accompanied me to New Or- 
leans, then along the Gulf of Mexico 
to Florida, Silver Springs, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine, Washington, 
D.C., and New York. This was a de- 
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lightful trip and highly educational. 

To the average newspaper man, 
Washington, D.C., has much of inter- 
est to offer, and he could spend weeks 
of time looking around. Our stay was 
to be for only two days so only a 
few high spots were covered. Con- 
gressman Thomas E. Martin of Iowa 
City, who attended our annual IPA 
banquet, extended an invitation to 
the Burrows family to have luncheon 
with him at Washington, and Mr. 
Martin of course was visited in his 
office and he proved to be a fine 
host and an excellent guide around 
the national capitol. Several other 
members of the Iowa congressional 
delegation were present at the dinner 
or were visited. 

% Of the interesting places visited 
and seen, the graphic arts display at 
the Smithsonian Institution was one of 
the most interesting. They not only 
have collections of all forms of print- 
ing, lithographing and engraving but 
also many types of equipment, both 
old and new. 

For instance, they have the old 
stvle hand-press, original type-sctting 
and line-casting machines, newspaper 
matrix, Ludlow mats and sticks, fairly 
late model Linotype, etc. Hours of 
study could be made on this fine ex- 
hibit. Of course you can find almost 
anvthing you could think of, such as 
old automobiles, the first airplane, 
guns, stamps, coins, china, clothing 
(dresses of wives of presidents) ete. 

&% Gordon Aasgaard, publisher of the 
Lake Mills Graphic, was host to the 
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SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER 


take advantage of this agency’s many buyer 
contacts and selling experience. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 


members of the Hawkeye Press club 
at his new printing plant in Lake 
Mills, Saturday, May 23. Over one 
hundred were served at a smorgas- 
bord dinner in the wonderful new 
plant. A musical program was pro- 
vided by a group from Clarion and 
a short business meeting was held. 
An open house displayed some of the 
equipment in operation. Gordon has 
one of the finest newspaper-job print- 
ing plants in Iowa. 

The Hawkeye Press club is doing 
a fine job in northern Iowa. The 
publishers and wives meet once a 
month for business meetings and social 
functions. They have grown to know 
each other and each other's problems 
better than perhaps any other group 
in lowa. By frequent meetings they 
have ironed out many difficult situ- 
ations and have made the newspaper 
profession stronger. Other com- 
munities could profit by such an or- 
ganization in their locality. Northeast 
Iowa also has a fine group which 
meets frequently. 

is known for its fine news- 
papers, both weekly and daily. Prob- 
ably no state has a better press as- 
sociation. This means that there are 
some mighty fine people in the news- 
paper business, who are doing all in 
their power to do a better job to 
publish better newspapers. You can 
do your part to build a stronger news- 
paper and better press association if 
you will take advantage of associa- 
tion activities, participate in contests, 
appear on programs and attend meet- 
ings. 
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Recruit More Students 


How Publishers Can Solve 
Reporter Shortage Problem 


By Bert M. Leck 


Publisher, Keosauqua Van Buren 
Register 


Publishers of weeklies have been 
training printers in their own shops 
since the advent of the printed word 
but few have been able to solve the 
shortage of reporters and ad men in 
like manner. 

The same publisher who wouldn't 
think of being without one or more 
apprentices in the shop will put in 
long hours of overtime in order to 
meet the deadline on ad copy and 
news stories. He would like to have 
news writing and ad sales help but 
inability to secure such help at what 
he considers reasonable wages has 
reconciled him to a treadmill of 
overwork. 

The problem, of course, has been 
to persuade young men and women 
that there is a future in writing for a 


weekly newspaper. Few of these 
young hopefuls relish the idea of 
spending four years studying journ- 
alism, only to return to small town 
life and the “unromantic” life of a 
weekly newspaper. Lack of informa- 
tion and a misconception as to what is 
accomplished by the home town 
newspaper is partly responsible for 
their views. 

The publisher of a medium or 
large weekly has tried several times 
to interest journalism seniors in com- 
ing to work for him. If his need is 
urgent and the prospect appears to 
have the proper qualifications, the 
harassed publisher will offer a salary 
equivalent to that paid on many 
dailies. His pique is genuine and deep 
when he learns that the likely ap- 
pearing prospect has had some six 
or seven employment offers: three 
from TV stations, one from a radio 
station, one from a trade paper and 
one from an advertisement agency. 


You litt your telephone—simplest 
gesture in the world. Yet a single 
call may speed your work .. . add 
to your fun. 

. calm a worried mind .. . or 
give your whole day a glow from 
the sound of a well-loved voice. No 
price can measure the usefulness of 
vour telephone. It is worth far more 
than it costs. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


A BIG LIFT 
TO BETTER LIVING 


_. bring more business 
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The weekly publisher must look else- 
where. 

The above is not the exception but 
rather the rule and is common at 
most journalism schools today. The 
discouraged publisher must either 
continue his overtime routine, hire 
an experienced man at a wage he 
probably can’t afford or train an 
inexperienced youth. For 
reasons, none of these 
prove satisfactory. 

The possibility of interesting young 
local boys and girls in going to 
journalism school, with the promise 
of a position upon their graduation, 
would appear to have a great deal 
of merit. When Professor Leslie G. 
Moeller, director of the school of 
journalism at the State University of 
Iowa, suggested that the answer 
might be found in encouraging local 
graduates to attend journalism school, 
this writer decided there was nothing 
to be lost in the idea and maybe 
much to be gained. 

The 28 members in the Keosauqua 
graduating class were invited to go 
through the plant and accepted. Rout- 
ing the class through the office and 
back through the shop, we attempted 
to explain the advantages of working 
on a weekly, the more thorough train- 
ing in all departments, the friend- 
lier atmosphere, attractive wages, op- 
portunity to serve their own com- 
munity and the definite probability 
of progressing faster due to the fact 
they are known and would know their 
town. 

Employing only slight exaggeration, 
we played up the happy and exciting 
side of newspapering. Following the 
“ouided tour,” we secured the names 
of those who might be interested in 
journalism as a career and sent this 
list to Professor Moeller. Of the eight 
graduates, two are seriously consider- 
ing entering the school of journalism 
at the State University of Iowa and 
one boy plans to take up printing and 
linotype operation at the new spaper 
production laboratory. 

The idea may not pay off for a 
few vears but we'll do’er again next 
year. It's bound to click if we keep 
trying. 


obvious 
alternatives 


33rd Year of Reporting 

Mrs. Gleede Dold is in her 33rd 
year as Coppock correspondent for 
the Washington Evening Journal. She 
is back on the job after a recent va- 
cation. 
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Grinnell Man Retires 
Following 53 Years 
In Printing Business 


Elmer “Blue” Raffle, a printer for 
53 years, retired recently. He had 
been with the Grinnell Herald-Regis- 
ter for the past 35 years. 

Raffle started as an apprentice in 
1901 at the age of 19 on the Keokuk 
County News at Sigourney. In those 
days all type was hand set and work- 
ing hours were longer. 

Most of his career had been with 
the Needham publishing family of 
Iowa. The Sigourney paper was own- 
ed by W. H. Needham and operated 
by his sons, C. K. and John R. Need- 
ham. 

Raffle worked at Sigourney from 
1901 to 1907, was employed for a 
short time by John Needham and Jess 
Beck at the Centerville lowegian, then 
went to Cody, Wyoming, for 18 
months to work on the Enterprise, 
a newspaper founded by Buffalo Bill. 

From 1909 to 1918 he was with 
the Washington Press, operated by 
C. K. Needham, and came to Grinnell 
when Needham acquired the Register. 
When the Register and the Herald, 
owned by W. G. Ray and A. L. Fris- 
bie, were consolidated in 1936, Raffle 
remained with the company and has 
been there since. 


Publisher Tells How 
He Prints Abstracts 


Ralph Young, publisher of the Mar- 
ion Sentinel, describes to his readers 
the procedure in printing abstracts, 
legal histories of properties. 

“An individual or a firm,” he ex- 
plains, “will open up a new addition 
in which there may be from 25 to 300 
lots or more. The seller is required to 
furnish an abstract for each lot. To 
have one copied from the original 
would be prohibitive in cost, so they 
are printed.” 

Because abstracts are legal docu- 
ments, they must be typographically 
exact. A comma in the wrong place, 
for instance, could change the mean- 
ing of the document. 

“We set them up in type, read the 
proof, and then send a revised proof 
to the office of the Linn County Ab- 
stract company, headed by Frank 
Stepanek. Two readers will take the 
copy and proof and check it minutely, 
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Elmer “Blue” Raffle, who has worked in the Grinnell Herald-Register shop for 
35 years, drops his last correction line on the final day of work there before his 
retirement. He had been in the printing business for 53 years, having come to 
Grinnell in time to help put out the World War I armistice extra. 


and when I say minutely, I mean just 
that. 

“The abstract which we set has to 
be exactly like the original one. There 
are obvious errors, of course, such as 
spelling Jones ‘Jons.” The printe d 
copy has to be just like the original 
so the obvious mistakes are set in 
boldface type to show them. 

“The readers spell out every name, 
list every punctuation mark, and read 
it exactly. Then the first proofs are 
sent back to our office for correction. 
A revised proof is furnished, and if 
there is a mistake, another proof is 
provided, so when we are ready to 
print, the abstract is letter perfect. It 
is only then that Stepanek will sign 
ik 


METRO SERVICE 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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6 lowa Women Editing 
Monthly Paper at Joice 


“North Iowa Scribes,” a monthly 
paper, is off the press at Joice, Iowa. 
Six north lowa women, members of 
the United Amateur Press association, 
edit the publication which goes to 
375 UAPA members throughout the 
United States. 

Nina Phalen, Ella Bedsaul, Cath- 
erine Wagner and Carol Hendrickson, 
all of Mason Citv, and Mrs. H. Oscar 
Aamodt, Joice, and Effie Fenney, 
Northwood, are the editors. All of 
them have had poems published. 
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Editor Devises 
Way To Test 
Readability 


W. K. Doxsee, editor of the Mon- 
ticello Express, has developed a form- 
ula for testing the readability of his 
newspaper. Doxsee and the Express 
staff regularly evaluate their publica- 
tion with this formula. In his follow- 
ing letter to THe Iowa PUBLISHER, 
Doxsee shares the formula and_ his 
experiences with it: 

“Weekly newspapers are judged in 
annual contests on all sorts of things. 
The contests, we think, do a lot to 
improve the technical quality of week- 
ly papers, but don’t actually do much 
to make the papers better from a 
reader's standpoint. 

“Since the third week in February 
we at the Express have been taking 
about 5 minutes weekly to check 
every issue using a formula based on 
interest to readers. Perhaps our form- 
ula isn’t at all correct, but at least 
it gives us a basis for checking suc- 
cessive issues and comparing our 
coverage job with other papers. 

“What we do is count one point 
each for the following items: 

1. Number of pages in the issue. 

2. Number of local pictures in is- 
sue. 

3. Number of local headed stories 
in issue. 

4. Number of local personal items 
in issue (not headed). 

“We don't count any filler items 
or pictures of any sort, nor do we 
count any of the correspondence we 
carry. 

“The 10 since we have 
started have varied in score from a 
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We sell and stock for immediate delivery 


ACME MORRISON BOOK STITCHERS 
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low of 141 (12 pages, 6 local pic- 
tures, 83 personals and 40 headed 
local stories) to a high of 258 (16 
pages, 18 pictures, 151 personals and 
73 local stories.) They have averaged 
about 180 points weekly. 

“Each week we also count the 
score of the total pages put out by 
our closest neighbor paper (a twin 
weekly) and try to reach a uniform 
relation comparing our score to theirs. 

“This may not be of interest to 
you or of help to any other papers 
in Iowa, but it does seem to be of 
immense help to us. Some weeks 
when we think we have a good paper, 
the total score shows that we don’t 
actually have enough items to be of 
interest to enough of our readers. 
After all, they're the ones we're sell- 
ing, so we try to keep up the level 
of local items. 

“We'd appreciate your comments.” 


Fire Threatens Paper 

The Hawarden Independent build- 
ing was threatened with fire May 6 
when a bare 220-volt power line 
touched the tin-edged roof and was 
grounded through a pipe. The fire 
damaged a room in the apartment of 
Herman De Haas, Independent 
printer. 


You Waking a Profit! 


If not... use this formula 
Keep your expenses down. Run your plant et- 
ficiently. Do good work. Keep your customers 
happy. Go after repeat business. AND INCLUDE 
A FAIR PROFIT ON EVERY ORDER. 
You give profitable, competitive printing values 
with a Franklin Printing Catalog. 


WRITE FOR 60-DAY FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Handbills in Basket 


An experience of Thomas Rogers, 
publisher of the Coon Rapids Enter- 
prise, which proves the power of the 
press, was published recently in Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary. 

A local Coon Rapids merchant had 
Rogers print handbills for a direct 
mail campaign rather than buy an 
ad in the paper. An Enterprise ad 
man later found hundreds of the 
handbills discarded in local postoffice 
waste baskets. But no discarded En- 
terprises could be found. 


Hendersons Purchase 
Oxford Printing Plant 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Henderson, 
Brooklyn, have purchased the print- 
ing plant at Oxford, which publishes 
the Johnson County Farmer, a month- 
ly tabloid. Since August, Henderson 
has been shop foreman at the Chron- 
icle Publishing company in Brooklyn. 
Possession of the Oxford plant was 
May 1. 


Mrs. Harriet Jane Keller 

Mrs. Harriet Jane Keller, widow of 
Johnson Keller, former co-publisher 
with G. E. Ellison of the Nashua 
Reporter, died in Chicago, April 23 
at the age of $4. Last rites were April 
28 in Nashua and were attended by 
a throng of old Nashua residents. Mr. 
Keller died in 1915, and she moved 
to Chicago in 1920. 


Mail for Soldiers 

The Prairie City News and the Anita 
Tribune regularly publish addresses 
of all men in military service so that 
hometown folks can write them let- 
ters. The lists are sponsored by local 
merchants. 
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At Newspaper Conference 


Circulation Manager Explains 


Direct Mailing Techniques 


How newspapers can acquire new 
business by “Direct Mail Techniques” 
was explained by Jack Holm, city 
circulation manager of the Daven- 
port Newspapers Inc., at the fourth 
annual Iowa Short Course on News- 
paper Circulation at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa May 3-4. The shor! 
course was attended by representa- 
tives of 12 states—New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Nevada, 
California, Iowa and Colorado. 

In his talk, Holm contrasted mail 
techniques for getting new business 
with ones for stimulating renewals. 
The latter are a different phase of 
direct mailing. 

Holm pointed out that there are 
general techniques which consistently 
apply to direct mail writing. “Many 
are ‘bromides’ or ‘rules of thumb’ 
of long standing in direct mail cir- 
cles,” he said, “but they will always 
be worthy of mention, if only as a 
check against a trend to gimmicks and 
‘different’ direct mail efforts which 
sometimes lead the direct mai! writer 
to sav: ‘I can't seem to get the pull 
I used to get from my direct mail.” 
CONSIDER THE INGREDIENTS 

“Let's consider the ingredients of 
the best direct mail pieces. Best, that 
is for the average newspaper accord- 
ing to recognized authorities in the 
direct mail field. The most effective 
direct mail pieces include an outgoing 
envelope, a letter, an order form, and 
a business reply envelope. 

“The outgoing envelope is wat 
you want prospects to open. Should 
it be a color other than white? Some 
researchers come up with ‘pulling- 
power-of-various-colors’ theories that 
make interesting reading. It can be 
stated as a general rule that white 
envelopes are the best outgoing en- 
velopes for most average newspapers. 

“A color generally has a commer- 
cial significance to the average pros- 
pect whereas white comes nearest to 
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resembling his personal mail. Since 
it is the hope of the. sender that his 
letter will be received with interest 
and have something of a_ personal 
message, it would seem to follow that 
white is to be preferred. 

“Teasers on outgoing envelopes 
sometimes make direct mail sell more 
subscriptions. These are dangerous, 
however, and if you have a teaser idea 


that you are not sure will be a help, 
don’t use it. The same goes for il- 
lustrations on the outgoing envelope. 

“Which is most effective, stamped 
or metered mail? In a large boxholder 
mailing, the cost of first-class post- 
age is generally prohibitive. On 
smaller mailings the scales might tip 
in favor of first-class postage over 
metered envelopes when returns are 
tabulated. Farmers, because they re- 
ceive a comparatively small amount 
of mail, seem to prefer stamped mail. 
They probably associate metered mail 
with advertisements regard 
stamped mail as the mail that is 
important. 
ONE PAGE IS BEST 

“How about the writing of the let- 
ter? A couple of important questions 
first. How long should it be? Is there 
a best length for newspaper direct 
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mail letters? For the average news- 
paper direct mail letter, one page 
is regarded best. If your letter hits 
Mr. Farmer’s place right after a four- 
foot snow in mid-January, he would 
probably read your two or three 
pages. Such a situation is not normal, 
however, and most modern farmers 
are not going to read a two or three 
page letter sent out by the average 
newspaper. 

“The appearance of your letter 
should be studied. It is a factor among 
those which determine whether the 
prospective subscriber reads the letter 
and orders the subscription or dis- 
cards the letter. Make your letter in- 
viting and easy to follow. 

“Here are a few precepts with 
regard to the appearance of your 
direct mail letter: Never make your 
paragraphs too long or too solid. Use 
punctuation to break up the copy. 
Use underlining and indentations. A 
word of caution. Be judicious with 
underlining because it can be over- 
done. Also useful are marginal no- 
tations, pointers, and postscripts. 

“Another question concerning ap- 
pearance is this: How about a second 
color in the letter? ‘Yes’ is the answer 
under most circumstances, if the 
budget allows this expense, especially 
to emphasize a special offer or some 
noteworthy inducement such as extra 
issues for prompt return. The second 
color is a proved help in securing 
subscriptions. Authorities claim that 
‘economy is often misconstrued in 
eliminating the second color. They 
contend—and_ wisely so—that it’s the 
cost per subscription that counts, not 
the cost of the mailing. 

USE LIVE WORDS 

“There are two main beliefs about 
order forms. First, put it on the bot- 
tom of the letter with a perforation 
for easy tearing. Second, use a sep- 
arate order form. Again, for the aver- 
age newspaper, it is generally consid- 
ered most practical and equally 
effective to use the attached order 
form. Now here’s a part of your di- 
rect mail piece that is often neglected: 
Suggest action on your order form. 
Use live words to get across the 
urgency of your message. ‘Mail To- 
day.” 

“The provision of a penalty for 
delay works well as an inducement on 
the order blank. Try something like: 
‘Fourteen extra issues are yours when 
you mail within four days!’ 

“Majority opinion decrees that your 
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business reply envelope be a different 
color from the stock on which your 
letter is written. Goldenrod, canary, 
and pink are popular colors for busi- 
ness reply envelopes. 

“Now to write our direct mail let- 
ter. But remember before that pen 
gets rolling that a letter should be 
just that—a letter—a communication 
from me to you. Not like the news- 
paper or magazine ad or the radio 
commercial. These are messages from 
me to you and you and you. 

“Talk to your prospect as though 
he were across the desk from you, 
not as though you were addressing 
a public meeting. Your ‘tone of voice’ 
is very important. 

“Good subscription letters are sup- 
posed to be built on the dear old 
attention-interest-desire-action struc- 
ture. You've got to get attention with 
your ‘opener’ in two, ten or 20 words. 
Writing an attention-getting ‘opener’ 


will frequently stimulate the writer 
so much that the rest of the letter 
almost writes itself. 

GOOD OPENING SENTENCES 

“Here are a few opening sentences 
in subscription letters that have 
proved successful: 

“1. ‘May we send you 14 copies 
of the Blankville Gazette free — of 
charge?” 

“2. “Will you please do me a 
favor?” This is an old standby that 
works because people like to help the 
other fellow. 

“3. ‘Enclosed is a coupon that 
is worth $2 to you if you act now.’ 

“After you have decided on an 
opener, keep your copy moving. Use 
short, live words and one exception- 
ally good way to keep copy moving 
from paragraph to paragraph through 
the body of your letter is through the 
use of ‘connectors,’ transitional sen- 
tences or phrases that either end one 


This is no fish story! 

You can main keyboard BIGGER TYPE 
with Wide Range LINOTYPE Mixers 
than with any other machine! 


Only LINOTYPE’S Model 35 Mixer gives you such a range of 

type —the smallest to the biggest faces available from any main 

keyboard. Its 35% wider main magazines give you full fonts 
e of normal faces to 36 point, condensed to 48 point. 


And the Model 36 expands this already range with auxiliary 


ra : magazines up to 60-point condensed! 
AS Other Linotype Exclusives 
we One-Turn Shift—the world’s fastest magazine shift—with no 
extra motor to buy and maintain. 
©, Two Stationary Distributor Boxes — rapid, continuous distribution 
without ‘‘gee-ing and hawing’’—no mechanical hitches. 


damage to matrices or machine when shifting. 


\\ Electromatic Safety System—the only positive way to prevent 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 

29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Agencies: New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
in Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto 
Set in Linotype Spartan family 


Go over all the say) exclusive advantages with your Lino- 
type Representative be 


‘ore buying a mixer—and you'll buy right. 


( * LINOTYPE - ) 
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paragraph or begin the next. Here are 
a few: ‘But that isn’t all. ‘Now... 
here is the important part.’ ‘And in 
addition.” “Better yet.’ “What's more.’ 

“Having presented your sales pitch 
in your letter, you move into the 
closer, the hardest job of all because 
here you are after definite action. 
Here you must overcome the natural 
inertia of the prospect and induce 
him to fill in the order form and 
mail it with his check. 

“Here are a few guides to help 
you work out your ‘closer’. Tell the 
prospect once more what the offer 
will do for him. Suggest that the 
offer is for a limited time. Summarize, 
in few words, what you have already 
said in the letter to convince him 
that subscribing will benefit him. 
Stress urgency by suggesting that 
the prospect get his order in the mail 
now, today or tonight. It usually pays 
off to guarantee satisfaction by offer- 
ing to cancel and refund if not up 
to prospect's expectation. Few cancel, 
but the knowledge that they can 
does work. Sometimes a ‘testimonial’ 
helps clinch the decision. 

MONDAY MAILING BEST 

“Which dav of the week is best for 
mailing? This can greatly affect ‘pull.’ 
Monday is regarded as best day with 
Tuesday running second. Friday and 
Saturday are usually poorest. 

“Third class mail mailed on Mon- 
day usually is delivered by Wednes- 
day or Thursday at the latest. This 
means that prospects get your letter 
when their other mail is lighter than 
at the first or last of the week, and 
they receive it, too, when they are 
not thinking of last weekend or look- 
ing forward to next weekend. 

“Although yours is the average 
newspaper, there is no reason why 
consistent application of the recog- 
nized ‘do’s’ and ‘don'ts’ of direct mail 
should not lead you to better than 
average direct mail effectiveness.” 


Obituaries 

Anthony F. Klinkner, 72, former 
employee of the Cascade Pioneer Ad- 
vertiser and at one time co-publisher 
of the Farley News, died May 20 at 
St. Francis Home, Dubuque. 


Lee Foll, 47, former commercial 
artist for the Des Moines Register, 
died May 20 at Mercy hospital in 
Des Moines, where he had been a 
patient for about a week. 
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Newspaper Birthdays 

The Columbus Gazette is celebrat- 
ing its 66th birthday. This is also the 
44th year the Gazette has been owned 
and operated by B. H. Shearer. 

The Buffalo Center Tribune started 
its 6lst year with the May 14 issue. 
It is published by George A. Car- 
man. His father, George M., joined 
the Tribune staff in 1894. 


Correction 

The May issue of THe Iowa Pus- 
LISHER mistakenly stated that A. W. 
Lee was now president of the Mus- 
catine Journal Printing company. Mr. 
Lee has been dead for a number of 
years. President of the company is 
Lee P. Loomis, nephew of the late 
John Mahin. 


type course. 


What You May Expect 
In Back Shop Help 
From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 10 to 14 inches of type 
per hour the first week with a background which has em- 
phasized clean proofs, proper word division, and careful fol- 
lowing of copy. Speed should increase rather rapidly, depend- 
ing upon the amount of machine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. 
He will be able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads 
and makeup, do casting and feed press. 

Enrollments are now being taken for Fall, 1953. Only 15 


trainees will be accepted. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the lino- 


For full information, contact ... 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 
School of Journalism 


lowa City, lowa 
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Nuts and Bolts Make News 


In California recently, a food processor tried out a new way of 
shelling nuts — by striking them with lightning bolts. 


According to the newspaper story, the nuts passed between 
two electrodes in a concrete tunnel where charges of artificial 


lightning blasted off the shells. 


While lightning may not be the final answer to the problem 
of nut-shelling, the story underlines the food industry's con- 
stant effort to find new and better ways of producing, pro- 
cessing and distributing the food that Americans eat. 


That is why there are food scientists, as well as food clerks, in 
our own organization. It accounts for the fact that, as a team, 
the men and women of A&P are constantly testing promising 
new ways to: 


1. Maintain the purity and high quality of the food 
we sell in our stores. 


Step up the efficiency of our operations so as to 
cut down on waste of effort, money or food. 


3. Minimize the effects of time, distance and season 
on the abundance and variety of the nation’s year- 
round diet. 


We of A&P are proud to be part of an industry that, day in 


and day out, is doing so much to keep Americans the best- 
fed people in the world. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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